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mutes* 


The  Fifteenth  Yearly  Meeting  of  Progressive  Friends  convened 
at  Longwood  meeting-house,  near  Hamorton,  Chester  Co.,  Pa.,  on 
Fifth  day,  the  6th  of  Sixth  month,  1867,  at  11  o’clock,  a.  m. 

Anna  Mary  Marshall,  one  of  the  Clerks,  read  the  call  of  the 
meeting,  as  follows  : 

The  Progressive  Friends  of  Pennsylvania  cordially  invite  the  lovers 
of  Truth  and  Humanity,  without  distinction  of  sect  or  name,  to  come  to 
their  Fifteenth  Yearly  Meeting,  which  will  be  held  at  Longwood,  near 
Hamorton,  Chester  Co.,  commencing  on  Fifth  day  (Thursday),  the  6tli  of 
Sixth  month  (June),  1867,  at  11  o’clock,  a.  m.,  and  continuing  three  days. 

This  Religious  Society,  leaving  its  members  free  to  construct  their 
own  creeds,  seeks  its  bond  of  union  in  a  common  love  of  God  and  Human¬ 
ity,  and  a  common  desire  to  labor  for  the  moral  and  spiritual  welfare  of 
mankind.  Its  meetings  are  devoted,  not  to  doctrinal  disputation,  or  the 
working  of  ecclesiastical  machinery,  but  to  free  discussion  and  action  upon 
questions  relating  directly  to  the  social,  moral  and  religious  improvement  of 
the  people. .  It  aims  to  cultivate  and  cherish  a  piety  free  alike  from  supersti¬ 
tion  and  bigotry,  and  springing  from  a  filial  confidence  in  God  as  the  Father 
of  every  human  being,  and  the  friend  especially  of  the  poor,  the  weak, 
and  the  oppressed.  Undervaluing  not  the  records  bequeathed  to  us  of  the 
truth  as  apprehended  by  prophets  and  apostles  of  the  olden  time,  it  rever¬ 
ences  human  nature  more  than  any  parchment,  and  endeavors  to  keep  an 
open  ear  for  the  still,  small  voice  of  the  Spirit,  expecting  toreceive  thereby 
fresh  revelations  of  the  Divine  Will  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  soul  in 
the  present  age.  It  has  no  disciplinary  code,  no  priesthood,  no  ritual,  no 
prescribed  forms  of  worship  ;  and  its  platform,  under  the  necessary  limit¬ 
ations  of  time  and  order,  is  free  to  all  who  may  desire  to  take  part  in  its 
proceedings. 


Oliver  Johnson, 

Anna  Mary  Marshall, 


Clerks. 


The  beautiful  words  of  the  Psalmist,  “  The  Lord  is  my  Shepherd,” 
etc.,  were  chanted  by  Isabella  and  Adaline  Parker,  of  Brooklyn, 
New  York. 
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Oliver  Johnson  spoke,  in  terms  of  congratulation  and  encour¬ 
agement,  of  the  auspicious  circumstances  under  which  the  Society  had 
convened,  and  exhorted  its  members  to  renewed  diligence  in  the 
work  of  progress  and  reform. 

Letters  were  read  from  James  Freeman  Clarke,  Pastor  of  the 
“Church  of  the  Disciples,”  Boston;  John  W.  Chadwick,  Pastor  of 
the  Second  Unitarian  Church  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  and  J.  L.  Corn¬ 
ing,  Pastor  of  the  Orthodox  Congregational  Church  in  Poughkeepsie, 
N.  Y.  These  letters,  expressing  a -hearty  interest  in  the  Society,  and 
the  regret  of  the  writers  that  they  could  not  attend  the  meeting,  were 
gratefully  received. 

An  extract  of  a  private  letter  from  George  Thompson,  dated  “  On 
board  the  steamer  Cuba,  approaching  Queenstown,  May  16,  1867,” 
was  read,  in  these  words  :  “  May  you  have  a  good  time  at  Longwood. 
My  benediction  on  those  who  may  be  there.”  It  was  peculiarly 
pleasant  to  receive  such  a  message  from  one  endeared  to  us  by  a  long 
life  devoted  to  the  cause  of  freedom  and  humanity. 

The  hymn,  beginning,  “  Father  in  Heaven,  thy  ceaseless  love,” 
was  sung. 

A  Committee  was  appointed  to  settle  with  the  Treasurer,  and  to 
nominate  a  Treasurer  and  Clerks  to  serve  the  meeting  for  the  ensu¬ 
ing  year,  viz.  :  John  G.  Jackson,  J.  Williams  Thorne,  Mary  P. 
W ilson,  Alfred  FI.  Love,  Sarah  D.  Barnard,  Annie  M.  S.  Gal¬ 
vin. 

A  Committee  to  prepare  Testimonies  was  appointed  as  follows, 
viz.:  Bobert  Collyer,  Alfred  FI.  Love,  Henry  C.  Wright, 
Oliver  Johnson,  Elizabeth  B.  Ciiace,  Wm.  W.  Newell,  Edward 
I.  Galvin,  Sarah  T.  H.  Pearson,  II.  G.  Spalding,  Lucretia  Mott, 
Mary  W.  Manning,  Thomas  Garrett. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

The  hymn,  “  Father,  hear  our  humble  claim,”  was  sung. 

The  Committee  appointed  in  the  morning  presented  the  names  of 
Oliver  Johnson  and  Anna  Mary  Marshall,  as  Clerks  for  the  ensu¬ 
ing  year,  and  they  were  appointed  by  a  unanimous  vote. 

The  same  Committee  reported  that  there  was  in  the  treasury  a 
balance  of  $61.00,  and  nominated  Isaac  Mendenhall  as  Treasurer 
for  the  ensuing  year.  The  nomination  was  unanimously  concurred  in. 

Our  venerable  and  beloved  friend,  Lucretia  Mott,  delivered  a 
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very  impressive  discourse,  in  which  she  took  a  hopeful  view  of  the 
state  of  the  country,  and  called  attention  to  many  facts  illustrating 
the  progress  of  liberal  ideas.  Her  words  of  earnest  counsel,  welcome 
as  a  benediction  to  all,  were  listened  to  with  deep  interest. 

The  beautiful  hymn,  “  Nearer,  my  God,  to  Thee,”  was  sung. 

Wm.  W.  Newell,  Pastor  of  the  Unitarian  Church  in  Germantown, 
and  H.  G.  Spalding,  a  Unitarian  minister  from  Boston,  successively 
addressed  the  meeting,  giving  us  assurance  of  their  hearty  interest  in 
our  Society  and  their  devotion  to  the  principles  it  represents — princi¬ 
ples  held  not  alone  by  ourselves,  but  by  friends  of  freedom  and  prog¬ 
ress  in  other  religious  bodies,  all  over  the  world,  as  well  as  by  mul¬ 
titudes  not  connected  with  any  sect. 

Chandler  Darlington  spoke  briefly,  and  was  followed  by  John 
G.  Jackson,  who  presented  scientific  and  philosophical  reasons,  which 
satisfied  his  own  mind  of  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life. 
He  was  followed  by  J.  Williams  Thorne,  who  took  the  opposite 
view,  declaring  that  he  could  see  no  satisfactory  evidence  of  a  future 
life.  Joijn  G.  Jackson  briefly  rejoined,  and  then,  after  a  few  words 
spoken  by  Dr.  Sumner  Stebbins,  Henry  C.  Wright  made  an  earnest 
address,  declaring  his  faith  in  immortality,  and  the  grounds  upon 
which  that  faith  rested,  and  drawing  some  practical  conclusions  there¬ 
from. 


SECOND  DAT. 

The  meeting  was  opened  with  the  chanting  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer. 

A  letter  was  received  from  Aaron  M.  Powell,  of  New  York, 
assuring  us  of  his  continued  interest  in  our  Society,  and  expressing 
regret  in  view  of  his  inability  to  attend  our  meeting. 

Robert  Collyee,  on  behalf  of  the  Committee  appointed  for  the 
purpose,  presented  Testimonies  on  several  subjects  for  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  meeting. 

The  meeting  proceeded  to  consider  the  Testimony  on  War,  when 
an  earnest  and  very  interesting  discussion  ensued;  Henry  C.  Wright, 
Alfred  H.  Love,  and  Alfred  B.  Justice  speaking  in  favor  of  the 
Testimony,  and  H.  G.  Spalding,  Robert  Collyee,  and  John  W. 
Hurn  dissenting  therefrom  and  maintaining  that  war  is  sometimes 
necessary,  justifiable,  and  noble. 
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AFTERNOON  SESSION". 

The  song,  “  God  speed  the  Right,”  was  sung,  and  then  the  meet¬ 
ing  proceeded  to  the  work  of  collecting  funds  for  the  use  of  the 
Society  during  the  ensuing  year.  The  sum  of  $163.00  was  con¬ 
tributed. 

The  meeting  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  Testimony  on  War, 
and  the  subject  was  discussed  by  Chandler  Darlington,  Henry  C. 
Wright,  W.  W.  Newell,  Rowland  Johnson,  Samuel  D.  Moore, 
J.  W.  Thorne,  Robert  Puryis,  II.  G.  Spalding,  Robert  Collyer, 
Edward  I.  Galvin,  Alfred  H.  Love,  J.  W.  Thorne,  and  Sarah 
H.  T.  Pearson.  The  Testimony,  after  being  amended,  was  adopted, 
a  large  minority  voting  against  it. 

The  hymn,  “  Our  Country,  ’tis  of  thee,”  was  then  sung. 

The  Testimony  on  Religion,  as  reported  by  the  Committee,  was 
taken  up,  and  Chandler  Darlington  presented  one,  which  the  meet¬ 
ing  agreed  to  consider  at  the  same  time.  W.  W.  Newell,  H.  G. 
Spalding,  Henry  C.  Wright,  and  Charles  Hayden  delivered 
addresses,  replete  with  liberal  sentiment  and  progressive  thought, 
which  commanded  the  earnest  attention  of  the  whole  meeting.  J. 
W.  Thorne  also  gave  earnest  expression  to  his  peculiar  views. 

The  hymn,  “  Part  in  Peace,”  was  sung. 

THIED  DAY. 

The  hymn,  “  Come,  Thou  Almighty  King,”  was  sung. 

A  letter  of  sympathy  and  good  fellowship,  from  Ezekiel  Mundy, 
Pastor  of  a  Free  Church  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  was  read.  Also  extracts 
of  a  letter  from  Frances  D.  Gage,  expressing  her  deep  interest  in 
the  meeting,  and  her  regret  that  she  was  unable  to  be  present. 

The  Testimony  on  Religion  was  taken  up,  when  a  very  interesting 
and  earnest  discussion  ensued^  in  the  course  of  which,  though  a  great 
variety  of  views  was  presented,  there  was  manifested  a  substantial 
harmony  as  to  fundamental  principles.  Those  who  took  part  in  the 
discussion  were  H.  G.  Spalding  (Unitarian  Minister,  of  Cambridge, 
Mass.).  Alfred  H.  Love.  Dr.  John  Cameron,  Samuel  D.  Moore, 
Jacob  L.  Paxson,  Isaac  Rumford,  James  C.  Jackson,  William  W. 
Newell  (Pastor  of  the  Unitarian  Church  in  Germantown),  J.  H. 
Mac  El’Ivey  (an  Episcopal  Minister),  Alfred  B.  Justice,  Chandler 
Darlington,  Rdbert  Collyer  (Pastor  of  the  Church  of  the  Unity, 
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in  Chicago),  Dr.  Ellen  B.  Harman,  Caleb  Jackson,  Angelina 
Wickersham,  J.  W.  Thorne,  and  Oliver  Johnson.  The  Testi¬ 
mony,  as  presented  Iby  the  Committee,  was  then  adopted,  together 
with  a  paragraph  offered  by  Chandler  Darlington. 

The  Testimony  on  Temperance  was  taken  up,  when  remarks  were 
offered  by  Edward  M.  Davis,  William  Lloyd,  and  Dr.  Ellen  B. 
Harman. 

The  hymn,  “  Thirsting  for  a  Living  Spring,”  was  sung. 
afternoon  session. 

A  part  of  Julia  Ward  Howe’s  “Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic  ” 
was  sung. 

The  discussion  of  the  Testimony  on  Temperance  was  renewed. 
Earnest  remarks  were  offered  by  Thomas  Hambleton,  Dr.  John 
Cameron,  Dr.  C.  Hoel,  Samuel  D.  Moore,  Chandler  Darlington, 
J.  W.  Thorne,  J.  H.  Mac  El’Key,  Daniel  Bonsall,  Elizabeth 
B.  Chace,  Henry  C.  Wright,  Edward  I.  Galvin  (Unitarian  minis¬ 
ter,  late  of  Brookfield,  Mass.),  Jacob  L.  Passon,  Lewis  Marshall, 
Isaac  Rumeord,  Joseph  Brosius,  J.  W.  Hurn,  Oliver  Johnson, 
and  Dr.  Ellen  B.  Harman.  Extracts  were  also  read  from  the  let¬ 
ter  of  Frances  D.  Gage,  conveying  interesting  and  cheering  informa¬ 
tion  of  the  progress  of  Temperance  at  the  West,  and  exhorting  this 
meeting  to  renewed  and  earnest  efforts  in  the  cause.  The  Testimony, 
as  presented  by  the  Committee,  with  an  addition  proposed  by  Dr. 
Harman,  was  adopted. 

The  Testimony  on  Reconstruction  was  next  considered.  An 
interesting  discussion  ensued,  in  which  Edward  M.  Davis,  Robert 
Purvis,  Samuel  D.  Moore,  Henry  C.  Wright,  J.  H.  Mac  El’Key, 
Chandler  Darlington,  Dr.  Harman,  Lewis  Thompson,  J.  W.  Hurn, 
Oliver  J ohnson,  and  J.  W.  Thorne  took  part.  The  Testimony,  as 
presented  by  the  Committee,  was  adopted. 

Robert  Collyer,  from  the  Committee  on  Testimonies,  presented 
a  brief  paper  on  Woman,  which,  after  remarks  by  Edward  M.  Davis 
and  Henry  C.  Wright,  was  adopted. 

Papers  relating  to  the  Indians  and  to  the  duties  which  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  the  people  owe  them  were  presented  from  the  Committee 
on  Testimonies;  bjjt,  for  want  of  time  to  consider  them,  they  were 
referred  to  the  meeting  to  be  held  next  year. 

A  Testimony  on  the  “  Claims  of  Children,”  from  the  Committee 
on  Testimonies,  was  presented  and  adopted. 
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A  Testimony  on  the  Health  of  Woman  was  also  presented,  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee,  and  adopted. 

Lewis  Marshall  proposed  an  addition  to  the  Testimony  on  Tem¬ 
perance,  which  was  adopted. 

Dr.  C.  IIoel  presented  a  paper  on  Land  Reform,  which  was  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  next  Yearly  Meeting. 

The  “  John  Brown  song”  was  then  sung,  many  of  the  congrega¬ 
tion  joining  with  great  spirit  in  the  chorus. 

The  Clerks  announced  that  they  had  selected  the  following 
persons  to  aid  them  in  revising  our  proceedings  for  publication,  and 
in  issuing  the  call  for  the  next  Yearly  Meeting: — J.  William  Cox, 
Annie  M.  S.  Galvin,  Emma  Worrall. 

After  three  days  spent  in  delightful  intercourse  and  good  fellow¬ 
ship,  and  in  the  earnest  discussion  of  themes  of  the  highest  importance 
to  the  welfare  of  the  human  family,  we  return  to  our  homes  under  a 
grateful  sense  of  the  privileges  we  have  enjoyed,  as  well  as  of  the 
obligation  resting  upon  us  as  children  of  a  common  Father,  to  labor 
earnestly  for  the  redemption  of  the  world  from  ignorance,  superstition, 
and  oppression,  and  for  the  universal  diffusion  of  the  principles  of 
Justice,  Truth,  and  Love. 

Oliver  Johnson,  )  pi  , 

Anna  Mary  Marshall,  J  cr  iS‘ 


[On  the  First-day  immediately  following  the  adjournment  of  the  Yearly  Meet¬ 
ing,  at  10  o’clock,  a.  m.,  a  large  assembly  convened,  when  Eobert  Collyer  deliv¬ 
ered  the  discourse  herewith  printed.  Addresses  were  also  delivered  by  Edward 
I.  Galvin,  Henry  C.  Weight,  Dr.  Ellen  B.  Harman,  Chandler  Darlington, 
and  J.  Y*h  Thorne.  At  2  o’clock,  p.  m.,  there  was  another  meeting,  to  hear  a 
lecture  by  Eobert  Collyer  and  an  address  by  Lucretia  Mott.  The  noble  sen¬ 
timents  uttered  by  those  beloved  friends  were  heard  with  eager  interest,  and,  it 
is  hoped,  with  real  profit,  by  a  crowded  auditory.  Appropriate  music  added  not 
a  little  to  the  interest  of  these  First-day  gatherings,  as  well  as  to  that  of  all  the 
sessions  of  the  Yearly  Meeting.  The  friends  to  whom  we  were  chiefly  indebted 
for  this  delightful  service  were  Isabella  and  Adaline  Parker,  of  Brooklyn,  N. 
Y.,  and  H.  G.  Spalding,  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  and  to  them  was  presented  a  unan¬ 
imous  vote  of  thanks.  The  Cabinet  Organ,  lately  placed  in  the  house,  especially 
for  the  benefit  of  the  First-day  School,  was  used  in  all  the  meetings  with  admira¬ 
ble  effect.] 


The  meeting  for  1868  will  convene  on  the  first  Fifth  day  in  the 
Sixth  month. 


C^stimoitus 


I.— RELIGION. 


i. 

Oue  religious  duties  consist  in  making  the  best  use  of  ourselves ;  in  the 
highest  harmonious  development  of  all  our  faculties ;  in  a  wise  control  of 
the  passions  and  propensities  of  our  nature ;  in  the  development  and  pres¬ 
ervation  of  the  physical  frame  as  the  basis  of  a  healthy  mind  ;  in  short, 
in  everything  that  tends  to  fit  us  for  the  highest  enjoyment  for  ourselves, 
and  the  greatest  usefulness  to  others. 


n. 

Every  year  the  cause  of  religious  freedom  makes  more  and  more 
marked  advances.  A  comparison  of  the  opinions  and  conduct  of  our 
churches  now  and  twenty  years  since  inspires  the  most  confident  hope 
for  the  future.  No  more  shall  men  be  either  condemned  or  approved  for 
their  religious  belief ;  no  longer  shall  any  fetters  hind  the  human  soul,  in 
the  exercise  of  her  unquestioned  right  to  soar  at  will  into  the  free  air 
and  bright  skies ;  no  longer  will  any  authority  he  recognized  other  than 
the  inherent  authority  of  the  truth  itself  on  the  soul  which  perceives  it. 
"We  are  coming  to  learn  that  the  truth  is  the  light,  and  the  sun  its  own 
evidence. 

The  ceremonial  and  dogmatic  elements  of  Christianity  are  giving 
place  to  its  eternal,  moral,  and  spiritual  principles ;  as  clouds  which  have 
long  been  deemed  the  source  of  light,  they  fade  before  the  rising  sun, 
and  “  the  eye  ranges  far  into  the  infinity  of  glory  which  is  beyond 
them.” 

Free  thought,  unlimited  inquiry,  is  the  need  and  duty  of  the  age.  But 
liberty  is  only  the  atmosphere  and  opportunity.  Truth  alone  is  the  radi¬ 
ant  sun,  the  source  of  light  and  heat,  illuminating,  awakening,  life-giving. 
Dogmas  pass,  opinions  vary ;  hut  faith,  hope,  and  love  are  everlasting, 
whether  rising  in  aspiration  to  their  infinite  source,  or  ministering  to  the 
service  of  the  oppressed  and  afflicted.  Not  merely  to  insist  on  freedom, 
hut  far  more  to  exhibit  this  faith  and  hope  in  freedom,  is  the  work  of  our 
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time.  Let  all  who  have  entered  into  the  perfect  law  of  liberty  unite  with 
heart  and  hand,  counselling  and  laboring  together  to  redeem  humanity, 
in  that  active  love  of  man  which  is  the  test  and  proof  of  the  Divine 
inspiration. 

in. 

Among  the  most  cheering  signs  of  the  nearer  coming  of  the  kingdom 
of  Truth  and  Love,  we  welcome  the  rapid  advance  of  rational  and  liberal 
views  of  religion.  A  “  Free  Church  in  a  free  State  ”  is  now  the  ideal  of 
progressive  men  in  nearly  all  the  old  sects,  while  it  is  already  the  battle- 
cry  of  many  who  can  find  no  home  for  their  religious  faith  in  any  of  the 
existing  church  organizations.  The  “Free  State  ”  the  Providence  of  God 
and  the  bravery  of  loyal  millions  have  made  a  reality.  The  “  Free 
Church  ”  exists  in  name;  but  its  liberty,  like  freedom  in  the  old  Union, 
is  only  nominal.  It 

“  Keeps  the  promise  to  the  ear, 

To  break  it  to  the  heart.” 

Religious  associations  which  shall  combine  the  opportunities  of  perfect 
freedom  with  the  advantages  of  perfect  uniun  are  needed  in  every  part  of 
our  land.  Shall  they  be  formed  in  time  to  save  our  country  from  those 
evils  of  which  war  has  left  the  seeds,  as  well  as  from  those  dangers 
which  are  incidental  to  the  new  career  of  material  prosperity  now  opening 
"before  the  American  people  ?  The  Progressive  Friends  have  long  carried 
the  banner  of  unsectarian  and  undogmatic  religion.  They  now  bid  God¬ 
speed  to  all  associations  and  all  movements,  whether  within  the  old  sects 
or  outside  them  all,  which  have  for  their  object  the  union  of  men  and 
women  for  religious  and  philanthropic  work ;  for  the  complete  separation 
of  practical  religion  from  dogmatic  theology,  and  for  the  diffusion  of  that 
spirit  of  true  piety  and  genuine  brotherhood  which  of  old  dictated  the  two 
great  commandments  of  Love  to  God  and  Love  to  man. 


II. — PJSCONSTRUOTION  OF  THE  REBELLIOUS  STATES. 

Last  year  it  was  our  unspeakable  privilege  to  rejoice  over  the  com¬ 
plete  and  final  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  United  States,  and  to  summon 
the  people  to  the  performance  of  the  duties  they  owed  to  their  emanci¬ 
pated  fellow-countrymen.  In  view  of  the  condition  of  the  country  at  that 
time,  we  used  the  following  language  : 

“  The  action  of  the  Thirty-Ninth  Congress  deprives  us  of  all  hope  of 
carrying  the  measure  of  impartial  suffrage,  as  a  condition  of  reconstruc¬ 
tion,  except  through  such  an  uppvIslng  of  the  people  in  its  favor  as  shall 
sweep  away  all  obstacles,  and  compel  their  representatives  to  do  justice  to 
nil  men,  without  distinction  of  color.” 
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To-day,  thank  God !  we  are  permitted  to  record  the  fulfilment  of  the 
hope  which,  one  year  ago,  we  cherished  with  “  fear  and  trembling.”  The 
“uprising  of  the  people”  for  which  we  then  solemnly  pledged  ourselves 
to  strive  with  all  our  might,  has  taken  place,  and  the  Fortieth  Congress 
has  decreed  that  the  rebellious  States  shall  return  to  the  Union  only  upon 
the  condition  that  every  loyal  man,  without  regard  to  race  or  complexion, 
is  permitted  to  enjoy  all  the  rights  of  a  citizen  and  a  voter.  The  scheme 
of  reconstruction  which  a  faithless  President  sought  to  enforce,  and  which 
would  have  left  the  lately  emancipated  slaves  without  adequate  protection 
for  their  rights,  has  been  set  aside ;  and  now,  in  every  Southern  State,  the 
work  of  reconstruction,  upon  principles  of  justice  and  equality,  is  going 
forward  under  the  irresistible  authority  of  the  United  States.  The  military 
commanders,  to  whose  supervision  this  work  has  been  committed,  are  evi¬ 
dently  determined,  in  good  faith,  to  carry  into  effect  the  will  of  the  people 
as  embodied  in  the  acts  of  Congress.  Many  obstructions  are  thrown  in 
their  way  by  unrepentant  and  implacable  secessionists ;  but  all  the  negroes, 
and  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  white  people,  are  rallying  together  upon 
the  platform  of  Equal  Eights.  There  is  every  reason  to  expect  that  in  one 
year  from  this  time  all  the  lately  rebellious  States  will  be  completely 
restored  to  the  Union  under  Governments  recognizing  no  distinction  in 
civil  or  political  rights  on  account  of  race  or  complexion.  In  political 
gatherings  all  over  the  South,  the  pleasing  spectacle  is  witnessed  of  white 
men  and  black  men  acting  together  with  mutual  good  will  and  upon  terms 
of  perfect  equality,  dividing  with  each  other  ofliges  of  honor  and  respon¬ 
sibility,  and  speaking  from  the  same  rostrum  in  defence  of  the  principles 
of  democratic  liberty.  The  transformation  is  alike  marvellous  and  inspir¬ 
ing,  and  in  view  of  it  we  cannot  but  indulge  hopes  of  a  bright  and  glori¬ 
ous  future  for  our  country. 

The  conduct  of  the  emancipated  slaves  excites  the  admiration  of  their 
friends  and  extorts  praise  even  from  those  by  whom  they  were  so  lately 
held  in  bondage.  Upon  this  point  we  have  the  testimony  of  many  seces¬ 
sionists  who  from  principle  cast  their  lot  with  the  South,  and  aided, 
according  to  their  power,  to  perpetuate  slavery.  But  the  work  of  recon¬ 
struction  we  believe  will  never  be  fully  consummated  until  all  the  civil 
and  political  rights  of  men  and  women  alike  shall  be  secured  beyond  the 
possibility  of  loss  by  a  Constitutional  Amendment  making  the  recognition 
of  these  rights  a  part  of  the  organic  law  of  the  land.  Such  an  amend¬ 
ment  wordd  not  only  guarantee  to  the  Southern  freedmen  the  permanent 
possession  of  those  rights  which  the  power  of  the  Government  has  extorted 
from  the  lately  rebellious  States,  but  sweep  away  at  the  North,  as  well  as 
at  the  South,  all  inequalities  founded  upon  distinctions  of  race  or  sex. 

The  progress  of  the  educational,  moral,  and  religious  reconstruction 
of  the  South  is  very  gratifying  to  all  the  friends  of  the  freedman  and  of 
humanity.  The  various  religious  sects  are  vying  with  each  other  in  efforts 
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to  sustain  schools  both  for  whites  and  blacks,  and  to  carry  the  influences 
of  our  Northern  civilization  to  every  part  of  the  South.  In  view  of  all 
these  facts  we  thank  God  and  take  courage,  again  pledging  ourselves  to 
labor  unceasingly  in  this  cause  until  the  civil  and  moral  reconstruction 
of  our  country  is  completely  accomplished  on  the  basis  of  the  equal  rights 
and  the  equal  opportunities  of  all  mankind. 

III.— TEMPERANCE. 

Since  it  is  an  indisputable  fact  that  intemperance  is  the  source  of  great 
moral  and  physical  evils,  and  has  instigated  the  commission  of  the  worst 
crimes  among  mankind;  and  seeing  with  deep  solicitude  the  fearful  prog¬ 
ress  which  this  evil  is  making  in  our  land,  under  the  support  of  those 
high  in  social  and  public  life,  we  feel  it  to  be  our  sacred  duty  to  unite  in 
awakening  that  sentiment  which  shall  lead  to  the  entire  abandonment  of 
social  indulgence  in  intoxicating  drinks,  to  the  end  that  law  may  he  made 
effective  in  suppressing  intemperance  among  all  classes.  We  believe  in 
the  principle,  License  nothing  which  curses  mankind.  To  first  license 
the  cause ,  and  then  attempt  to  prevent  the  effect ,  is  of  all  human  absurdi¬ 
ties  the  greatest. 

We  especially  appeal  to  all  ministers  to  use  their  influence  in  behalf  of 
this  principle,  and  also  to  abolish  the  use  of  wine  in  their  religious  rites. 

We  regard  with  serious  apprehension  the  manufacture  and  use  of 
domestic  wines,  as  inducing  fashionable  wine-drinking,  thus  opening  the 
door  to  the  evils  of  intoxication.  The  future  success  of  the  temperance 
cause  demands  that  it  be  placed  upon  a  strictly  scientific  basis,  by  dis¬ 
carding  the  use  of  alcohol  in  all  its  forms,  whether  as  a  beverage,  a  food, 
or  a  medicine. 

Friends,  our  prospects  are  brighter.  The  old  enthusiasm  is  returning. 
The  teachers  of  religion  are  mainly  on  our  side.  The  press  is  awaking 
from  its  lethargy.  Legislators  are  many  of  them  taking  the  right  ground. 
The  Governor  of  this  great  Commonwealth — having  passed  through  two 
wars,  and  an  exciting  political  contest,  without  compromising  his  temper¬ 
ance  principles— had  the  courage  and  manliness,  on  a  recent  occasion,  to 
commit  himself  openly  to  our  cause.  The  Legislature  of  Massachusetts 
recently  refused  by  an  overwhelming  vote  to  repeal  its  prohibitory  liquor 
law.  Let  us  then  pledge  ourselves  anew,  in  the  confident  assurance  that 
in  the  reconstruction  which  society  must  ere  long  undergo  as  the  result 
of  the  greater  intelligence,  purer  morality,  and  more  practical  religion  of 
its  members,  there  wrill  be  no  place  for  the  licensed  drunkard-maker,  and 
inebriety  will  be  treated  as  a  physical  and  moral  disease,  requiring  the 
restriction  of  personal  liberty  for  a  time,  and  such  remedial  treatment  as 
the  case  may  demand. 
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IV.— WOMAN. 

We  desire  again  to  testify  in  grief  and  shame  against  the  inferior  place 
the  woman  is  compelled  by  the  law  to  occupy  in  tbe  State,  by  superstition 
in  tbe  Church,  and  by  the  injustice  of  men  in  nearly  all  tbe  departments 
of  life.  We  can  imagine,  now  that  chattel  slavery  is  abolished,  no  greater 
injury  to  the  commonwealth  than  this,  that  the  woman  is  still  in  a  great 
measure  a  slave.  We  claim  for  the  woman  the  right  to  do  whatever  by 
her  nature  God  has  made  her  capable  of  doing ;  in  the  State,  from  an 
equal  right  at  the  ballot-box  to  the  Presidency  of  the  Republic;  in  the 
Church,  to  the  pulpit  as  well  as  the  pew ;  and  in  every  place  she  fills,  to 
a  reward  equal  fully  to  her  worth ;  and  we  shall  not  rest  until  she  is 
placed  in  such  a  position  as  will  bring  to  her  all  the  rewards  of  well-doing 
in  equal  measure  with  the  man,  and  no  more  than  an  equal  retribution 
when  she  shares  in  his  sin. 


V.— WAR. 

We  renew  our  testimony  against  war,  its  spirit  of  hate,  and  the  causes 
which  conspire  thereto.  While  we  would  not  be  without  our  combative¬ 
ness — for  we  need  it  in  our  resistance  to  wrong — we  would  have  it  manifest 
itself,  not  by  carnal  weapons,  but  by  those  of  love,  justice,  and  humanity, 
which  we  regard  as  “mighty  through  God  to  the  pulling  down  of  strong¬ 
holds.”  We  hail  as  a  hopeful  encouragement  to  the  cause  of  Peace  the 
recent  Congress  of  the  great  powers  of  Europe,  and  the  amicable  settlement 
of  the  Luxemburg  question,  and  cordially  unite  with  the  proposition  for  a 
general  disarmament  and  arbitration. 

VI.— THE  HEALTH  OF  WOMAN. 

The  health  of  woman  is  the  hope  of  the  world;  therefore  we  would 
bear  our  most  earnest  testimony  against  all  styles  of  dress  and  all  habits 
of  living  that  tend  to  impede  the  healthful  organization  and  development 
of  her  vital  powers  of  body  and  soul.  We  earnestly  plead  with  men 
that,  in  all  their  relations  with  woman,  they  should  sacredly  respect  her 
rights  as  a  wife,  a  mother,  a  citizen,  a  laborer,  and  a  subject  of  physical, 
intellectual,  social,  and  moral  education. 

VII.— THE  CLAIMS  OF  CHILDREN. 

In  the  recognition  of  universal  human  rights,  those  of  children  should 
not  be  overlooked.  Their  very  helplessness,  which  should  make  their 
rights  more  sacred,  is  too  often  made  an  occasion  for  the  exercise  of  tyran¬ 
nical  power.  They  should  be  welcomed  at  birth,  tenderly  nursed  through 
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infancy,  and  restrained  from  danger  through,  childhood,  and  until  their 
own  reason  is  sufficient  to  protect  them.  They  should  be  allowed  to 
exercise  their  own  judgment,  and  to  cherish  and  express  their  own  opin¬ 
ions.  They  have  a  right  to  receive  apologies  from  parents  for  wrongs 
done  to  them,  and  to  he  governed  by  love,  and  not  enslaved  by  force  or 
dogmatism. 


The  foregoing  Testimonies  were  adopted  by  the  Fifteenth  Yearly 
Meeting  of  Progressive  Friends,  held  at  Longwood,  Pa.,  from  the  6th  to 
8th  of  the  Sixth  month,  inclusive,  1867. 

OLIVER  JOHNSON,  )  . 

AYNA  MARY  MARSHALL,  \  °lerks- 


%  filling  gottir  antt  a  fitting  Spirit 


A.  SERMON 

Delivered  at  Longwood,  on  First  day ,  the  Qth  of  Sixth  month ,  1867,  before 
the  Society  of  Progressive  Friends. 

By  Bobekt  Collyei:, 

MINISTER  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  THE  UNITY,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

1  Corinthians,  xii.  13  :  “For  by  one  Spirit  we  are  all  baptized  into  one  body,  whether 
we  be  Jews  or  Gentiles,  bond  or  free.” 


The  First  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Corinthians  is,  in  my  opinion,  one  of 
the  finest  pieces  of  practical  wisdom  in  the  whole  volume  of  the  Apostolic 
correspondence,  and  is  hardly  paralleled  anywhere  in  its  way  of  dealing 
with  the  gravest  sins  into  which  our  common  name  and  nature  can  be 
degraded. 

Corinth  was  in  its  day  one  of  the  most  dissolute  places  in  the  world. 
The  centre  of  a  wonderful  commerce,  a  Roman  colony  rooted  in  Greek 
soil,  the  resort  of  adventurers  and  speculators  from  far  and  wide,  with  no 
better  safeguards  to  good  morals  than  were  presented  in  the  rapidly  rot¬ 
ting  walls  of  paganism,  and  no  better  light  than  the  shining  of  an  old  He¬ 
brew  synagogue,  when  Paul  went  there  to  preach  the  better  gospel  in 
the  prime  of  his  life. 

It  is  clear  that  his  fine  instinct  led  him  at  once  to  see  that  he  was  not 
to  ask  those  to  care  for  him  for  whom  he  had  come  to  care.  They  had 
not  been  used  to  it,  would  not  see  it,  and  he  was  far  too  wise  to  waste  a 
chance  in  trying  to  convince  them  against  their  habit.  He  had  friends  in 
business  there  as  tent  makers,  and  he  went  to  work  at  that  to  earn  his 
bread ;  worked  at  it  nearly  two  years,  and  on  the  Sabbath  day  went  to  the 
meeting  of  his  own  countrymen.  It  was  to  them  he  began  first  to  tell  what 
was  in  his  heart,  timidly,  seemingly,  for  a  while,  then  more  boldly,  then 
at  last  with  all  boldness,  which  brought  the  synagogue  down  on  him 
like  an  avalanche.  The  result  was  the  formation  of  the  new  society,  to 
which,  years  after,  he  writes  this  letter.  The  thing  had  grown  as  to 
numbers,  but  then  it  had  also  become  demoralized.  It  was  split  up  into 
factions,  each  of  which  was  as  proud  as  Lucifer.  There  were  men  in  it 
whose  god  was  their  belly,  others  so  base  they  got  drunk  at  the  sacra¬ 
ment,  and  others  led  a  life  so  evil  that  the  heathen  could  not  speak  of 
their  sin.  Then  when  they  came  together  it  was  Babel  back  again.  One 
had  a  prophecy,  another  could  say  what  nobody  understood,  one  could  act 
as  a  medium,  another  could  heal,  and  still  another  could  work  miracles. 
There  were  sages,  and  cyclopedias,  and  apostles,  and  every  one  insisted 
on  showing  his  gift  in  the  same  meeting  and  at  the  same  moment,  each. 
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crying  up  his  own  gift  to  the  exclusion  of  the  rest,  as  if  they  had  been  so 
many  quacks,  and  that  no  doubt  many  of  them  were. 

And  we  may  well  suppose  that  there  was  but  one  way  for  Paul  to  take 
in  dealing  with  such  a  matter.  If  in  a  regiment  one  goes  over  to  the  ene¬ 
my,  his  name  is  blotted  from  the  muster-roll.  In  commerce  if  a  man  be¬ 
comes  a  black  sheep  he  has  to  leave  the  white  flock.  It  is  a  part  of  that 
self-preservation  we  speak  of  as  the  first  law  of  nature ;  the  perpetual 
effort  of  the  right  to  hold  its  own  against  the  wrong,  and  of  health  to 
guard  against  disease.  Paul  did  what  few  have  ever  done  under  similar 
circumstances;  he  held  on  to  them,  every  one,  to  the  worst  as  well  as 
the  best,  the  vilest  as  well  as  the  purest,  while  there  was  any  chance 
whatever  of  doing  them  any  good,  or  a  thread  of  hope  to  hold  on  by. 
And  I  know  of  nothing  in  letters  more  manly  and  noble  than  the  way  in 
which  he  manages  this  most  unmanageable  matter.  There  is  nothing  of 
the  autocrat  or  the  ecclesiastic,  or  of  that  worst  of  all  scolds,  the  clerical,  in 
the  way  be  talks  to  these  men  and  women.  Nothing  to  be  seen  but  the 
loving  and  large-hearted  man  who  had  come  among  them  years  ago  and  gone 
to  work  at  tent-making  for  fear  they  should  think  he  wanted  what  was  not 
his  own,  but  then  had  wrought  and  thought  for  them  until  they  had  be¬ 
come  as  dear  to  him  as  his  own  soul.  Indeed  he  cannot  believe  that  the 
wrong  they  do  is  so  much  of  deliberate  intention  as  by  ignorance  and  in¬ 
capacity.  His  own  experience  is,  that  when  the  Spirit  of  God  fills  a  soul 
full  of  its  power  and  grace,  it  is  then  as  natural  to  be  sober,  temperate, 
chaste,  true  to  your  gift  and  manly  in  your  ways,  as  it  is  to  eat  when  you 
are  hungry,  and  gather  warm  garments  about  you  when  you  are  freezing 
cold.  He  believes,  too,  that  this  power  of  God  unto  salvation,  as  he  calls 
it,  has  already  begun  to  touch  the  meanest  and  vilest  of  the  men  and 
women  who  stand  on  the  outermost  edge  only  of  a  true  manhood  or  wo¬ 
manhood,  and  that  those  who  are  nearer  the  centre  are  bound  to  d-o  what¬ 
ever  they  can  to  aid  their  less  fortunate  fellows,  because  by  one  spirit 
they  are  all  baptized  into  one  body. 

And  it  is  this  fact,  that  what  the  body  is  to  the  spirit  of  a  man,  every 
man  in  any  way  within  the  cii’cle  of  their  power  for  good  is  to  the  spirit 
that  has  made  them  what  they  are,  on  which  he  dwells  in  this  letter  with 
the  most  singular  constancy.  One  section  of  the  letter  is  devoted  to  the 
illustration  of  this  principle — that  they  are  altogether  a  body,  that  is  to  be 
finally  pervaded,  purified  and  made  whole  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  through 
a  living  union  with  each  other  and  with  Jesus  Christ,  who  was  to  them 
the  head. 

And  so  it  is  no  wonder  to  him  that  in  this  body  there  should  be  a 
great  diversity ;  that  some  should  be  all  brain  and  others  all  heart ;  some 
all  ears  and  others  all  eyes ;  some  only  hands,  and  others  only  feet ;  that 
there  should  he  some  very  noble  and  some  very  mean  members.  If  they 
are  one  body,  it  is  to  he  expected  that  this  will  he  so,  of  course,  and  it 
would  only  be  unnatural  if  it  were  not  so. 

So  he  makes  this  fact  open  out  two  ways.  To  the  noble  he  says,  You 
can  no  more  find  free  play  for  your  power  without  the  mean  than  the  no¬ 
ble  member  in  the  human  frame  can ;  while  to  the  mean  he  says,  You  are 
as  helpless  alone  as  the  meaner  members  of  the  body  are  without  the 
nobler ;  and  it  is  only  needful  that  this  should  be  understood  and  acted  on 
to  establish  the  right  relation  and  use  of  the  whole  body  to  which  you  all 
belong.  Are  you  a  thinker,  good  at  grappling  with  what  tries  the  brain, 
but  as  void  of  emotion  as  a  piece  of  Aberdeen  granite?  You  are  what 
you  were  made  to  he,  the  brain  in  this  body.  Or  are  yon  all  emotion, 
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ready,  like  a  full  cup,  to  overflow  at  the  slighest  shaking,  and  ready  when 
your  heart  is  stirred  for  anything  ?  You  are  the  heart,  and  indispensable 
to  the  body  ;  but  you  are  not  therefore  greatest,  as  you  are  given  to  im¬ 
agine.  You  depend  directly  on  the  brain  you  sometimes  despise  for  any 
life  worth  living.  Or,  do  you  believe  in  doing  things — that  the  kingdom 
of  God  cometh  by  hand  labors  ?  Or  do  you  see  it  here  already,  in  the 
heart  of  the  summer  flower,  or  the  winter  snow-flake  ;  or  do  you  hear  it 
all  in  music  and  the  melodies  of  nature  ?  Then  you  are  hand,  or  foot,  or 
eye,  or  ear,  and  as  that  you  are  bound  to  be  faithful  to  the  purpose  of 
your  creation. 

Then  as  there  is  a  noblest  and  a  meanest  membership  in  this  body,  yet 
each  is  indispensable  to  the  whole ;  the  noble  can  never  despise  the  mean 
in  this  relation,  any  more  than  it  can  in  the  human  frame.  If  in  this  proper 
humanity  the  brain  could  ever  neglect  to  nerve  the  utmost  tip  of  the  finger, 
or  the  heart  to  send  its  blood  there,  and  not  instantly  find  that  it  suffer¬ 
ed  some  curtailment  of  its  own  power,  there  might  be  such  neglect  of  the 
noblest  toward  the  meanest  in  this  larger  life  with  a  similar  impunity. 
But  let  the  brain  neglect  the  finger,  and  that  neglect  reacts  on  the  brain. 
Let  the  heart  fail  to  send  its  tides  to  the  hand  or  foot,  and  there  may 
come  a  time  when  it  will  be  in  an  agony  to  breaking  for  the  one  to  work 
or  the  other  to  run,  and  they  will  care  no  more  than  if  they  were  dead. 
Bay,  if  you  cut  off  this  vital  interaction  between  the  noblest  and  meanest^ 
they  are  dead  to  the  purpose  and  spirit  for  which  they  were  all  made,  and 
there  is  an  end  to  all  fair  hope  and  harmonious  action.  Then  there  is 
one  other  thing  to  be  noticed:  As  there  is  a  noblest  and  meanest,  so 
there  is  a  best  and  worst,  a  membership  healthy  and  sound,  and  a  mem¬ 
bership  dislocated  and  diseased.  These  men  that  are  digging  their  graves 
with  their  teeth,  these  others  that  are  getting  drunk  in  the  very  meeting, 
these  that  are  doing  things  the  very  heathen  blush  to  mention — all  this 
wild  and  disgraceful  confusion,  in  the  place  set  apart  for  the  sweet  sancti¬ 
ties  of  worship,  is  proof  that  in  your  body  there  are  diseased  members, 
and  yet  members  that  still  belong  to  you.  You  can  no  more  alter  that 
than  you  can  alter  the  membership  of  your  own  fearful  and  wonderful 
frame.  Bow  as  members  of  your  body  there  are  two  ways  of  dealing  with 
them.  You  can  slive  them  off  and  have  done  with  them,  and  do  the  best 
you  can  without  them  ;  or  you  can  patiently,  carefully  and  wisely  do  the 
best  you  can  to  cure  them.  Do  just  what  a  man  will  do  with  his  hand  or 
foot  when  it  is  diseased ;  bold  on  while  there  is  a  spark  of  hope,  and 
then  hope  against  hope,  and  suffer  and  bear,  and  pray  and  pay ;  and  if 
you  cannot  make  a  perfect  cure,  make  the  best  you  can,  though  it  be  stiff 
and  scarred  and  halt  forever ;  for  as  much  as  you  save  of  that  member 
you  save  of  yourself.  Bow  this  I  conceive  to  be  the  intimate  truth  of 
God  about  the  relation  of  man  to  man  and  of  societies  to  society,  to-day, 
just  as  much  as  it  ever  was.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted,  for  instance,  by  any 
well-read  man  that  we  in  Europe  and  America  have  had  to  suffer  from  the 
ravages  of  the  cholera  because  the  heart  and  brain  of  the  world  at  these 
centres  has  neglected  its  own  extremities  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges  in 
India;  or  that  the  neglect  of  the  peasantry,  by  the  nobles  of  Ireland  and 
Germany,  for  ten  centuries,  found  one  of  its  results  in  the  thick  carnage 
that  filled  with  dead  the  slums  and  rookeries  of  our  great  western  cities 
last  summer. 

Mr.  B°ker,  in  his  new  book  of  travels,  has  some  new  things  to  tell  us 
of  the  horrible  sin  of  man-stealing  in  Africa.  It  is  not  hard  as  you  read 
to  see  how  it  was  first  of  all  for  an  indifference  in  the  heart  and  brain  of 
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this  nation  to  the  injury  done  to  the  man  away  off  at  the  outermost 
edge  of  our  common  humanity,  that  at  last  the  angel  smote  with  death 
the  fir.-t-born  in  the  homes  of  North  America.  In  this  world- wide  sense 
of  the  truth,  then,  it  is  true  that,  whether  we  like  it  or  no,  by  one  spirit 
we  are  all  baptized  into  one  body,  whether  we  be  Jew  or  Gentile,  bond 
or  free.  We  cut  the  connection  at  our  peril.  We  despise  the  worst  as  we 
de-pise  a  dislocated  or  festering  finger.  In  the  whole  vast  range  of  li  e 
we  are  every  one  members  one  of  another.  And  I  doubt  not  that,  in 
some  deep  way  we  cannot  at  all  understand,  the  condition  of  every  man 
at  the  tonid  is  interacting  upon  the  condition  of  every  man  at  the  frigid 
zones : 

“For  so  the  whole  round  earth  is  everywhere 
Bound  with  gold  chains  about  the  feet  of  God.” 

But  it  is  in  a  closer  sense  than  this  that  this  fact  comes  home  to  you  and 
me.  This  man  Paul  appears  always  to  keep  one  thing  b>  fore  him  close 
and  clear.  It  is  not  that  the  noble  will  suffer  if  they  neglect  the  base,  so 
much  as  that  if  they  will  they  can  save  them.  In  this  Go-pel  of  which  he 
-was  an  apostle  this  power  to  save  men  from  their  sin  was  the  great  central, 
vital  thing.  It  w  as  what  a  pure  life-blood  and  abundant  vitality  is  in  a 
man.  Once  get  it  rushing  and  tingling  through  every  vein  and  nerve  of 
the  diseased  or  dead  member,  and  it  will  bring  new  life.  Old  things 
will  pass  away.  All  things  will  become  new.  These  men  and  women, 
bad  as  they  are — gluttons,  drunkards,  fornicators,  fanatics — touched  by 
this  renovating  power,  brought  within  the  circle  of  this  mighty,  merci¬ 
ful,  healing  spirit,  can  be  saved.  Let  there  be  ever  so  thin  a  thread  of 
this  blessing  of  the  better  life  flowing  from  the  good  to  the  bad,  and  there 
is  hope.  It  is  always  the  good  man,  the  good  life,  and  the  good  God  on 
the  one  side,  and  the  evil  on  the  other.  And  so  the  charge  to  the  pare 
is,  Get  hold,  if  you  can,  of  the  impure  ;  to  the  strong,  Grapple  on  to  the 
weak,  with  a  love  that  in  itself  is  life,  believing  all  things,  hearing  all 
tiling-1,  hoping  all  things,  enduring  all  things,  and  never  Tailing ;  and  then 
what  you  want  to  do  and  ought  to  do  will  be  done. 

Now  then  this  is  the  thing  that  comes  home  to  ns  as  the  conclusion  of 
the  whole  matter.  We  can  consider,  if  we  wi.l,  our  relation  to  the  wholo 
world,  or  to  our  own  land,  or  country,  or  neighborhood,  or  our  relation  to 
all  as  men  and  women.  The  same  thing  must  always  meet  us  at  every 
turn  ;  that  if  we  are  reformers  and  so  of  course  reformed,  there  is  a  pow  er 
in  us  that  can  flow  out  to  those  at  the  extremities  of  our  influence,  and  save 
them — if  not  altogether,  then  as  much  as  they  can  be  saved.  Deformed 
member.-, like  enough,  and  scarred,  ready  to  break  out  again,  to  give  trouble 
and  care  and  pain  to  us.  We  can  hold  on  to  them  in  the  best  way  possible 
to  us  all,  lland  faintly  trust  the  larger  hope.”  To  know  that  what,  we 
are  doing  is  not  done  merely  for  that  wretched  drag  of  a  body,  but  fora 
soul  that  in  some  dim,  blind  way  is  trying  to  attach  itself  to  something 
stronger,  some  thread  perhaps  of  loving-kindness  and  tender  mercy,  and 
■climb  up  by  it  as  well  as  it  can  out,  of  the  pit.  Would  yon  know  what  is 
my  faith  about  the  brother,  or  friend,  man  or  woman,  you  Tied  to  save, 
but  who  went  down  out  of  vonr  grasp  every  time,  until  at  last,  they  sank 
out  of  sight,  and  left  you  with  nothing  but  a  bitttr  sense  of  failure,  and  a 
feeling  that  a ‘ter  all  the  poor  lost  thing  must  carry  wherever  it  goes  some 
spark  of  gratitude  for  what  you  tried  to  do?  I  will  tell  you.  I  believe 
that  if  they  are  not  out  of  the  pit  already,  when  you  enter  the  world  to 
come,  instead  of  your  sitting  down  to  sing  because  you  are  saved  while  they 
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are  lost,  there  will  come  a  voice  out  of  the  mystery  bidding  yon  go 
down  into  hell  to  peek  that  one  soul.  And  somehow  tlie  feeling  that  it  is 
just  what  you  want  to  do,  as  a  part  of  your  heavenly  felicity,  will  come 
warm  and  full  to  your  heart;  and  as  you  go.  the  way  will  open  before 
you,  and  the  horrors  of  the  dark  world  will  stand  back.  And  then,  away 
in  there  you  will  find  t  lose  you  are  seeking,  waiting  and  watching  for 
your  coming,  never  able  to  shake  <>tf  the  hope  that  some  day  you  would 
come;  waiting  an  1  watching  with  sad,  patient,  hungry  eyes  for  deliver¬ 
ance.  And  vour  arms  and  heart  will  be  very  strong,  so  that  the  gates  of 
hell  shall  not  prevail  a  ainst  you.  Indeed,  friends,  there  are  some  that  I 
only  fairly  b  gin  to  hope  for  when  they  die.  Born  in  the  thick  of  the 
sins  that  easily  beset  them,  with  a  n  am  re  that  needs  the  most  constant 
care  of  the  good  and  pi  re,  bitten  everyday  they  live  with  the  virus  of 
the  m  st  baleful  vices,  it  is  only  when  the  Eternal  Mercy  has  caught  them 
out  of  the  world  in  which  all  the  chances  were  against  them  that  the  first 
fair  hope  begins  to  dawn  fora  better  life. 

Still  it  is  notable  again  that  while  Paul  has  some  consciousness  of  this, 
and  a  sense  that  there  may  be  those  in  that,  depraved  society  in  C  rlmh 
it  is  us  de  s  in  this  life  trying  to  save,  he  lets  no  such  seme  for  a  moment 
chill  his  effort.  Now  is  the  day  of  salvation.  This  whole  conviction 
centred  on  two  things:  first,  while  th*ra  is  life  there  is  hope;  and 
secon  1,  hope  is  likely  to  come  t  >  its  fair  fruition  through  the  best  endeavor 
of  the  whole  body — head,  heart,  hands,  eyes,  ears — every  power  still  good 
is  to  be  turned  to  the  s  dvathm  of  wha  ever  be-i  'e  in  the  body  is  smitten 
with  this  leprosy  of  sin.  No  ampntat  on,  no  sliving  away,  while  any  life 
in  the  member  holds  out  a  hone,  and  no  holding  back  of  any  power  by 
which  such  hope  can  be  realized. 

Now,  I  am  sure  you  have  not  mistaken  me  so  far  as  to  believe  Ihot  the 
final  application  of  my  words  to  suits  aid  sinners  alike  is  only  to  be 
found  within  the  circle  of  this  meeting.  In  a  deeper  sense  than  we  can 
realize,  as  a  few  immaculate  men  and  women  who  come  here  io  say, 
“God,  we  thank  thee  tha  we  are  not.  as  others,”  I  affirm  that  there  are 
me  iibers  of  this  Longwood  meeting  in  all  the  Ivi Jewells  and  prisons  in 
Eastern  Pennsylvania,  and  in  the  lowest  slums  of  Philadelphia;  men  and 
wome  i  doing  things  the  heathen  w.  uld  hlu-h  to  name; 

Your  S  iciery  is  spread  ou  far  and  wide  by  the  natural  and  noble 
brealth  you  have  given  it;  but  by  the  breadth  the  Spi  it  of  God  has 
given  it,  it  spre  ids  out.  wider  still.  For  it  includes  all  the  men,  women,  an  l 
children  in  this  hind  who  can  he  made  better  by  the  power  and  life  that 
centres  in  this  place,  an  1  cm  be  sued  in  any  way  or  ever  so  linle  by  its 
agency.  And  s  :re  I  am  that,  once  fairly  believing  this,  you  will  not  be 
conient  only  to  meet  here  once  a  year,  or  on  >e  a  week,  and  he  a  finger 
pointing  out  a  safe  and  good  landing  to  those  that  are  sinking  down  the 
third  time  imo  the  deep  waters;  a  tongue  talking  about  tliebal  and 
good,  and  bearing  good  “  testimonies,”  but  no  whole  earnest  body,  plung¬ 
ing  in  at  any  risk  to  save  those  that  are  lost.  At  any  risk,  I  say,  friends, 
because  I  would  rather  s  m  a  man  smitten  with  the  leprosy  himself  in 
trying  to  save  others,  and  die  of  it,  if  that  be  possible,  than  to  see  him 
a  saint  of  as  pure  a  saintliness  as  John  through  secluding  himself  from 
every  sight  and  sound  that,  might  speck  the  spotlessness  of  his  robe,  and 
letting  the  fi  nd  have  his  fling.  And  it  only  needs  that  there  be  in  this 
body  of  yours,  first,  what,  this  man  wanted  to  see  in  Corinth,  a  real  union 
of  every  power  for  good  against  every  power  for  evil,  to  make  you  all 
you  can  be  ;  that  you  shall  not  rely  in  the  least  on  the  Lord  in  what  you 
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ought  to  do  yourselves  ;  though  if  a  blunt  axe,  with  God’s  blessing,  would'' 
cut  as  well  as  a  sharp  axe  without  it,  I  am  not  sure  that  there  is  a  man  in 
the  Longwood  meeting  that  would  buy  a  grindstone.  What  the  Lord  has 
laid  on  you  that  you  must  do,  as  well  for  the  sake  of  those  that  are  to  be 
saved  through  you  as  for  your  own  sakes.  If  the  evil  one  is  spending  a 
dollar  to  entrap  a  soul  where  you  spend  only  a  sixpence  to  save  it,  I  see 
no  reason  why  you  ought  to  win  if  you  have  the  dollar. 

We  hear  not  seldom  how  little  religious  men  have  done.  It  is  because 
they  are  so  feebly  religious  in  this  great  matter  of  uniting  with  all  their 
might  and  all  their  means  in  the  work  they  have  got  to  do.  If,  instead  of 
insisting  that  others  should  do  what  they  have  no  taste  or  faculty  for  do¬ 
ing,  say  so  many  prayers  and  believe  so  many  unbelievable  dogmas,  re¬ 
ligion  (so-called)  had  always  insisted  on  the  consecration  of  the  native 
power  of  the  man  to  the  commonwealth  of  humanity,  and  had  said,  that 
is  the  directest  possible  way  to  the  everlasting  life — said  to  every  man  and 
woman,  Ilere  now,  you  stand  for  something  very  noble  and  useful  to  the 
service  of  humanity,  through  your  hands,  or  eyes,  or  ears,  or  heart,  or 
brain ;  all  heaven  is  coming  down  to  earth  that  can  come  through  such  a 
channel ;  the  water  of  life  God  has  given  you  can  put  out  the  fires  of 
hell — see  that  it  is  done;  you  are  sent  to  save  that  which  was  lost — fail 
not  of  that,  and  then  you  will  save  yourself.  God  does  not  want  to  hear 
from  you  much  about  yourself — he  likes  egotism  no  better  than  the  rest 
of  us ;  but  he  will  listen  for  ever  and  give  for  ever  while  you  cry  and  ask 
for  others.  Oh,  friends,  if  this  could  once  be  the  common  conviction  of 
the  whole  body  calling  itself  Christian,  then  the  kingdom  of  God  would 
be  in  every  place.  That  it  may  be  in  this  place,  where  so  many  hopes  of 
those  that  watch  for  the  hope  of  humanity  centre,  is  one  of  the  dearest 
longings  of  my  soul.  May  the  Great  Spirit,  in  which  we  all  live  and 
move  and  have  our  being,  fill  you  as  one  body  with  its  grace,  and  make 
you  so  strong  and  wise,  so  earnest  and  full  of  its  own  divine  energy,  that 
the  Longwood  meeting  may  always  be  able  to  cry  to  the  wretched,  ruined, 
and  enslaved,  “  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  God  is  upon  me,  because  the  Lord 
hath  anointed  me  to  preach  good  tidings  unto  the  meek;  he  hath  sent  me 
to  bind  up  the  broken-hearted,  to  proclaim  liberty  to  the  captives,  and 
the  opening  of  the  prison  to  them  that  are  bound.” 


